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APOLLONIUS CALLED THE RHODIAN! 


A remarkable characteristic common to the older 
English historians of Greece is their use of Greek history 
as a text in their presentation of English political 
doctrine. The large histories of Gillies and Mitford, 
written about the time of our Revolutionary War, are 
respectively Whig and Tory in their political tend- 
encies*. Some sixty years later George Grote brought 
out his great work. Grote was an ardent Liberal, and 
wrote his monumental history of Greece as a political 
pamphlet to show how successful popular government 
could be. We can understand, then, why he should 
write in his Epilogue’: 


...[ have now brought down the history of Greece 
to...the close of the generation contemporary with 
Alexander—the epoch from whence dates not only the 
extinction of Grecian political freedom and self-action, 
but also the decay of productive genius, and the de- 
basement of that consummate literary and rhetorical 
excellence which the fourth century B. C. had seen 
exhibited in Plato and Demosthenes... .One branch of 
intellectual energy there was, and one alone which con- 
tinued to flourish, comparatively little impaired, under 
the preponderance of the Macedonian sword—the spirit 
of speculation and philosophy... . 


Largely because of Grote’s authority this rather con- 
Greek achievement subsequent to 
Chaeronea the common attitude among 
English classical scholars, at least until the beginning 
of the present century. The foundation for the new 
study of the Hellenistic Age was laid by J. G. Droysen, 
whose Geschichte des Hellenismus appeared in 1836‘. 
Like Grote, Droysen was interested in the political 
situation of his own country, and the unification of 
Greece by a Macedonian dynasty seemed to him to 
suggest the solution of the problem confronting the 
German States. The discoveries of Ptolemaic papyri in 
Egypt at the end of the last century gave a great 


‘It has been impossible to declare at every point in this paper my 
obligations for certain thoughts, and, perhaps, verbal expressions. I 
therefore list here the books I had before me as I wrote the paper, 
the books which, I think, are the best available in English on my 
subject: Auguste Couat, Ale xandrian Poetry under the First Three 
Ptolemies, Translated by James Loeb, 307-342 (London, Heine- 
mann, New York, Putnam's, 1931); ye H.E. Crees and J. ©. Words- 
worth, Apollonius Rhodius, The Story of Medea, Introduction 
(C ambridye: At the University Press [Pitt Press Se ries |, 1927); M. 

. Gillies, The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, Book III, 
Introduction (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1928); Alfred 
Korte, Hellenistic Poetry, Translated by Jacob Hammer and 
Moses Hadas, 176-243 (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1929); J. W. Mackail, Lectures on Greek Poetry, 239-272 (London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1910); G. W. Mooney, The Argonautic a 
of Apollonius Rhodius, espec ially pages 26-48 nf the Introduction 
(Longmans, Green and Co. {Dublin University Press Series], 
1912); J. C. Wadsworth, Adventures in Literature, 153-215 (Lon 
don, eek” Cranton, 1929). <Fora review, by Professor John W. 
Spaeth, Jr., of the book by Korte, named above, see THE CLASSICAI 

EEKLY 24.183-184. For a review, by Professor Jacob Hammer, 
book by Gillies see THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 23.46-47. 


temptuous view of 
remained 


2A convenient and brief discussion of these and other historians of 
Greece is to be found under the heading General Histories of Greece, 
in The Encyclopaedia Britannica!!, 12.460 (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1910). 

“In my copy of Grote (London, Murray, 
be found in 12.310 312. 

‘The second edition, in three volumes, is dated at Gotha, in 1877 


1869) the Epilogue is to 
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impetus to Hellenistic studies, and the great Irish 
scholar, J. P. Mahaffy, in his numerous and vigorous 
writings® on the period, emphasized the similarity of 
political, social, economic, and intellectual conditions 
in the Hellenistic and the modern worlds®. Mahaffy 
showed, too, that the Greek civilization which Rome 
preserved and transmitted to the modern world was 
not the civilization of the fifth century B. C., but the 
cosmopolitan, sophisticated civilization of the Hellen- 
istic Age. 

It is easy to see why nineteenth-century Englishmen 
would choose to treat Greek and especially Athenian 
history as a source for political doctrine. Athens is the 
exemplar of democracy, and democracy’s virtues or 
failings may be emphasized according to the inclination 
of the historian. Further, as the head of a transmarine 
empire Athens provides arguments both for the little 
Englander and for the Englander willing to help bear 
the white man’s burden. But, if Hellenic history and 
civilization bear relations to nineteenth-century Eng- 
land, certainly Hellenistic, or more particularly, Alexan- 
drian civilization bears relations to twentieth-century 
America. The changed conditions which differentiate 
the Alexandrian Age from the preceding epoch are 
characteristic also of our own time and country. There 
was in the Alexandrian Age an enormous increase in 
commercial activity, and a highly complex banking 
system was evolved. Asa result we note the emergence 
of a middle class. Material comforts were greatly in- 
creased and became widespread, and the level of edu- 
cation, like the standard of living, rose appreciably. 
Diffusion of learning brought a demand, on the one 
hand, for coarse, realistic literature, such as the Mimes 
of Herondas, and, on the other, for scientific matter 
tricked out in sugar-coated form, such as the Phae- 
nomena of Aratus, on astronomy, and the Theriaca 
and the Alexipharmaca of Nicander, on medical sub- 
jects. It also brought a more general interest in scholar- 
ship. 

But more American than the rise in the standard of 
living was the comparative newness of the Alexandrian 
civilization. Its roots went back to a great and dig- 
nified culture, but in its own situation it was quite new, 
and it naturally relied on the older civilization for its 
art objects and art forms. We here are familiar enough 
with the pursuit of the antique. The population of 
Alexandria, like the population of our great cities, was 
drawn from all parts of the world. 

Finally, we notice in Alexandria a curiously modern 
indifference to old orthodoxies. Preachers there were 


See especially his Greek Life and Thought from the Death of 
Alexander to the Roman Conquest? (London, Macmillan, 1806); 
The Greek World Under Roman Sway (London, Mac millan, 1800); 
and The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's E mpire (University 
of Chicago Press, 1905). 

Similarities in the modern and the Hellenistic worlds are enum- 
erated by ‘arn, Hellenistic Civilisation’, 3-4 (London. 
Arnold, 1930). 
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in plenty, Platonic and Peripatetic, Cynic and Sceptic, 
Stoic and Epicurean; but for the Olympians men had 
little regard’. 

Such are some of the characteristics of the period, as 
brought out by the studies of the last two or three 
decades. Possibly modern scholars are bestowing dis- 
proportionate attention on the economic phases of 
Hellenistic life, for which, it is true, the numerous 
economic papyri lend an incentive. At any rate, 
modern histories of Greece show a new apportionment 
of attention. In the older books the Peloponnesian 
War was the central fact in Greek history, and received 
space accordingly; the period after Alexander was dis- 
missed in a sentence or two, like the passage I quoted 
above from Grote. The newer books continue the 
story of Greek civilization until 146 B. C., or 30 B. C. 
It was Rome, not Alexander, that suppressed the 
Greek spirit. 

But the renewed interest in the Hellenistic period has 
not yet communicated itself to the student in other 
fields. The literature of the period, as has been well 
said’, has suffered the fate of Cornelia, who has gone 
down to history as the daughter of Scipio and the 
mother of the Gracchi. Even if we discount the 
daughter of Scipio, we must recognize the mother of 
the Gracchi. When Catullus and Horace studied Greek 
poetry in order to transplant the Muses of Helicon in 
the land of Hesperia, it was not classical Greek poetry 
in which they steeped themselves and which they 
sought to emulate so much as the poetry of Alexandria; 
consequently a knowledge of Alexandrian poetry is 
essential for a correct understanding of the Roman 
poets. 

Theocritus fathered a favorite form in European 
poetry and so holds his place as ‘the last of the classics’: 
Callimachus is remembered as a literary tyrant and the 
representative of a pedantic kind of minor poetry. 
Epigrams from the Greek Anthology find an admirer 
and translator from time to time. But the greatest 
poetical work between classical Greece and classical 
Rome is remembered not at all or merely as the ‘source’ 
for this or that passage in the Aeneid. W. Preston, 
whose translation of the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius appeared in 1803, has put the situation well?: 


.Indeed, even when he <= Apollonius> is re- 
membered among the learned, he is usually introduced 
in the degrading attitude of a captive, bound to the 
chariot and following the triumphal pomp of Virgil... . 
His poetical beauties are all hung up as trophies to 
decorate the shrine of Virgil. His primary and original 
claims on our attention, in his own right, are forgotten; 
and he is honoured only with the derivative and sub- 
ordinate praise of having supplied to the Mantuan 
bard the crude materials and unformed elements from 
whence some of his beauties have been wrought and 
fashioned®, 


7An excellent chapter on Hellenistic Popular Philoso yhy is that 
by Edwyn Bevan, in pages 79-107 of his work entitled The Hellen- 
istic Age (C ambridge: At the University Press, 1923). 

’This figure is taken from Gillies (see note 1, above), ix. 

*Preston’s translation, which reads like Pope’ s Homer, is avail- 
able in Volumes 90-91 of The British Poets (Chiswick, 1822). For 
the quotation see 90.6. 

On Vergil’s dependence on Apollonius see John Conington, P. 
Vergili Maronis Opera, With a Commentary‘, 2.xxxvi-xl (London, 
Whitaker, 1884). In his Preface to his Edition of the Argonautica 
(Leyden, 1641) J. Hoelzlin wrote: “‘Neque enim Aeneis Vergiliana 
esset quod est si nullus fuisset Apollonius’’ (quoted in H. de La 
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I have recently come upon two indications — that 
Preston’s remonstrance has been of no avail. William 
Morris’s beautiful poem, The Life and Death of Jason, 
is avowedly a reworking, in many parts merely a para- 
phrase, of the poem of Apollonius. Yet the Intro- 
duction to Morris’s work from the hand of the editor of 
Everyman’s Library makes no mention of Apollonius. 
Further, by discussing the Medea of Euripides as 
Morris’s point of departure that editor permits us a 
presumption of his ignorance of Apollonius. <A pro- 
fessor of English literature in this University once in 
his lectures illustrated the origin of the novel as follows. 
First he pointed to the classic restraint of the Phaeacian 
episode in the Odyssey, which indicates but does not 
expatiate on a romantic relationship between Odysseus 
and Nausicaa. Then he showed the romantic form full 
blown in the Aethiopica of Heliodorus, where the brave 
hero and virtuous heroine suffer through many trials 
and separations, to be united in matrimony at the end, 
and to live happily ever after. But, I remark, from 
the point of view in question the Argonautica comes 
exactly between the Phaeacian episode and the Aethi- 
opica. Asa description of the inception and the growth 
of romantic love the poetic but none the less accurate 


account in the Argonautica is unsurpassed. It is 
neither classic nor romantic, to use the jargon of the 
schools. It is, as Professor Mackail pointed out", 


simply right. Whatever other merits the Argonautica 
may possess, we must grant it primacy in the field 
of the romantic love story", and therefore no history of 
that form of literature may ignore it. 

The dates of Apollonius’s birth and death are not 
known, but his life is likely to have covered the greater 
part of the third century B. C. Among his distinguished 
contemporaries I may list, as characteristic of the age, 
Theocritus and Aratus, the two poets on whom Vergil 
drew for his Eclogues and Georgics respectively, the 
geographer Eratosthenes, and the critic Zenodotus. 
Apollonius himself worked on the text of Hesiod and 
Homer, and had a keen interest in geography, as we 
shall see. The central event in the career of Apollonius, 
of which all the accounts of his life make much, is his 
famous quarrel with Callimachus. The quarrel cen- 
tered in the relative merits of the short and the long 
poem, or rather in the question as to whether it were 
still possible to write a long poem. The literary question 
is one which the present generation is in position to 
understand. The feeling has grown somehow that de- 
generate moderns are of a stature too puny to compose 


long poems. To submit to comparison with the masters 


Ville de Mirmont, La Mythologie et les Dieux dans les Argo- 
nautiques et dans l'Enéide, vii [Paris, Hachette, 1804]).—<I am 
deeply interested in Dr. Hadas’s reference here to C pos $a, s dis- 
cussion of Vergil’s relation to Apollonius. The reader of Con- 
ington's words will not get such an impression of close dependence of 
Vergil on Apollonius as Dr. Hadas’s words convey—at least to me. 
I have long heartily admired and approved Conington's treatment 
(2.xxii XXXV) of the relation of the Aeneid to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Conington—to my mind rightly—speaks repeatedly of 
Vergil as the rival rather than the imitator of Homer. I note that 
Dr. Hadas himself, at the very end of his paper, quotes with ap- 
proval, via Mr. Way, a like remark by Robinson Ellis about Apollo- 
nius’s relation to Homer. C. 

"See page 243 of Mackail’s nd cited in note 1, above. 

2At least in extant literature. It may be that the Calyce and the 


Rhadina of Stesichorus (of the early sixth century B. C.) were 
Schmid, Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, 
1929); A. et M. Croiset, Histoire de la 
1914). 


‘romantic’; see W. 
1.480-481 (Munich, Beck, 
Littérature Grecque, 2°.336-338 (Paris, Fontemoing et Cie., 
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of former generations is something of a heresy, and yet 
we have such heretics occasionally coming to the fore, 
as among ourselves recently Stephen Vincent Benet, 
with his John Brown’s Body, and Archibald MacLeish, 
with his Conquistador. 

It is true that the most apparent weakness of the 
Argonautica is the looseness of structure, and this fault 
is clearly due to the length of the poem. The subject is 
the winning of the Golden Fleece and its return to 
Greece, but there is too much that is extraneous to the 
theme. The structure compares unfavorably, for 
example, with the closer knit texture and the logical 
sequences of the Odyssey, in which also adventures are 
arranged in the framework of a sort of Quest. But it 
must be noticed that in the Argonautica the third book 
and the first two hundred lines of the fourth. that is the 
portion of the poem which treats the love of Jason and 
Medea and the actual taking of the Golden Fleece, add 
up to some 1,600 lines. This part of the poem is ad- 
mirably compacted and reasonably free from objection- 
able digressions; it constitutes sufficient proof that 
Apollonius was in fact capable of something more am- 
bitious than the short epyllia and idylls currently 
fashionable. 

I need not repeat here the terms of abuse which 
Apollonius applied to Callimachus, or the various 
forms of death which Callimachus is supposed to have 
wished for Apollonius in the course of the quarrel'*. I 
may mention the fact that a passage in Theocritus' 
favors Callimachus’s sentiments on the new epic. But 
the chronology of the relationship between the two men 
is of some importance, and must be noticed because 
the traditional account in the older books must be re- 
vised in the light of the new evidence supplied by an 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus. This papyrus makes it clear 
that Apollonius was chief librarian at Alexandria pre- 
ceding Eratosthenes. Callimachus, on the other hand, 
seems never to have held the post of librarian at all, 
the older accounts of Alexandrian literature to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Apollonius, then, was not an 
aspiring subordinate crushed by the adverse criticism 
of his master. It is, therefore, the more remarkable, 
perhaps, that the aspersions of Callimachus were 
potent enough to drive from his native country and his 
high dignity the Librarian Royal and the tutor of a 
prince. The explanation is that, just as two generations 
earlier Aeschines had been forced to retire to Rhodes 
because he had failed to secure the approbation and 
the votes of the fifth part of his peers, so Apollonius 
was forced to retire to Rhodes (where his welcome was 


BThe quarrel is the subject of extensive literature. I may 
mention, because of its title, the monograph of Auguste Couat, La 
Querelle de Callimaque et d’Apollonius de Rhodes (Paris, 1878). 

“7.45-48. J. M. Edmonds, in his Loeb Classical Library edition 
of The Greek Bucolic Poets, translates these lines as follows: 
“Even as I hate your mason who will be striving to rear his house 
high as the peak of Mount Oromedon, so hate I likewise your 
strutting cocks 0’ the Muses’ yard whose crowing makes so pitiful 
contention against the Chian nightingale’. See Edmonds'’s Intro- 
duction, xiii-xvi, on the significance of this poem. 

“See Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, 10. 99-112 (London, Egypt Exploration Fund, 1914). A 
translation is printed on pages 107-108. The error was due to the 
confusion of our Apollonius with another called ‘the Classifier’, who 
came after Eratosthenes. See Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte 
der Griechischen Litteratur, Zweiter Teil, Erste Halfte®, 140-141, 
and notes (Munich, Beck, 1920), and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf, Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos, 1.208 

(Berlin, Weidmann, 1924). 


as gratifying as Aeschines’s had been) because he had 
failed to secure the approbation of the literary com- 
munity against the dominant influence of Callimachus. 
That opinion on a mere literary question should drive a 
man into exile may occasion surprize. We are inured 
to acerbity in literary disputations: only a year or so 
ago our Nobel prize winner and another of our leading 
novelists found themselves constrained to abandon the 
force of argument for the argument of force’, but it 
would be absurd to think that either of these gentlemen _ 
could make America or New York uninhabitable for 
the other. The fact that Alexandria could be made un- 
inhabitable for Callimachus demonstrates the essen- 
tially unnatural bookishness of Alexandrian literary 
taste. 

The character of this literary taste, pedantically 
nurtured to delight in exquisite details of style and 
scholarship, explains the principal fault in Apollonius’s 
poem. All critics deplore Apollonius’s excess of learn- 
ing and his apparent eagerness to parade his knowledge. 
I submit specimen criticisms: 

.Apollonius feels tied down by his mythological lore, 
and will only describe to us the heroes and people for 
whom he has antiquarian authority. This it is which 
gives the character of a mosaic to most of his work; 
he is too learned, and too anxious to show his learning. 
He asserts that he has authority for every statement, 
and seems even painfully afraid of being taxed with 
originality of plot... 

. The fountain of poetry, smothered under a mass of 
dry facts, gushes forth only too sparingly. Analysis 
of sentiments too often makes way for mere enumer- 
ation of proper names; drama is constantly being 
transformed into a dictionary; the writer is so much 
occupied with his memory that he has no time left in 
which to use his imagination... 


..Apollonius’s aetiological interests. ..appear clearly; 
whenever a stone, an altar, or a ritual of historic times 
can be referred to Jason and the Argonauts, Apollonius 
seizes the opportunity of connecting them, often to the 
detriment of his narrative... 


The explanation of the weaknesses animadverted 
upon in these criticisms lies in the character of the 
audience for which Apollonius wrote. The Alexandrian 
poets were all primarily scholars, and their writings 
were intended for the limited circle of scholars almost 
to the same degree as the papers in The American 
Journal of Philology or in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society are intended for scholars. After all, 
the great delight of literature is that it recalls to the 
mind of the reader in vivid and artistic form some 
thought, some feeling, some experience, even some bit 
of information which hovers vaguely in the back- 
ground of his consciousness. What could be better 
calculated, therefore, to excite the delight of a scholarly 
reader than recondite items of antiquarian lore artis- 
tically presented? So long as literature is an artful 
product of the human mind, one of its chief charms 
must be in erudite allusion, which must needs be 
objectionable to persons whose educational background 


6Tt may | be necessary now to remind the reader that the parties 
were Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser. 
17J. P. Mahaffy, on page 287 of the first work named in note 5, 
above. 18Couat (see note 1, above), 342. 
19Kérte (see note r, above), 
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goes no further back than their own generation. Ob- 
jection is raised to the Alexandrians on the score of their 
learned allusions, because, being the first community 
of scholars in European life, they were the first to 
practice that style of writing, but Vergil and Dante and 
Milton are no less guilty. For the modern reader the 
Argonautica is as likely to be intelligible without a 
commentary as is Paradise Lost. 

A case in point is offered by the first books of the re- 
spective poems. Apollonius is universally condemned 
for beginning his poem with a catalogue of the heroes 
who made the expedition with Jason. Yet Milton has a 
list of the bad angels of Satan’s court in his first book, 
and the one list requires as much learning for its proper 
appreciation as does the other. Indeed, it is a merit of 
Apollonius too seldom noticed that he succeeded in 
weaving into an artistic framework the many bits of an- 
tiquarian lore which he presents. His skill in this 
regard is not unlike Ovid's in the Metamorphoses. So 
far from condemning Apollonius for his digressions, we 
ought rather admire his efforts to avoid the monotony 
of a mere chronicle. In this connection there is another 
merit of Apollonius which is worthy of remark, and 
that is what may be termed his eclectic skill. He 
chooses of various versions of an incident the one most 
novel or the one most effective for his purpose, and 
frequently combines and so reconciles two or more 
disparate versions of some incident. But the character 
of the poem can be better appreciated after a summary 
of its contents, to which we now proceed. 

The catalogue of heroes to which allusion has just 
been made is preceded by a short statement of the 
reason for the Quest of the Golden Fleece, and is 
followed by an account of the departure of the heroes. 
The grief of Jason’s mother is likened, by a peculiarly 
incongruous simile, to the sorrow of a maiden suffering 
from a step-dame’s cruelty”®. It is one of those ‘‘pieces 
of lovely detail”, in Mackail's*! expression, ‘‘descrip- 
tions and comparisons, and, less often, reflections 
which make the Argonautica so quotable, and make it 
seem in quotation so much finer than it actually is. ..”’ 
Jason’s comforting words to his mother are strongly 
reminiscent of Hector’s farewell to Andromache and 
Priam’s to Hecuba”. 

When all is made ready for the voyage, Jason asks the 
heroes to select a leader. They at once choose Heracles, 
who declines and insists that none but Jason be chosen. 
This seems a bad start fora hero. Why should the poet 
make him only second best from the beginning? Be- 
cause as a scholar he knew that one version of the story 
actually made Heracles the leader of the expedition”, 
and Heracles’s fame was so great that Apollonius 

could not, without some explanation, let him be in the 
expedition and yet not be its leader. Heracles’s 
strength is so well known that, whereas the other 
places on the rowers’ benches are assigned by lot, to 


201, 268-287. 

21See page 254 0f Mackail’s work named in note 1, above. 

%21.295-305; compare Iliad 6.486, 24.218. 

See Carl Robert, Die Griechische Heldensage, Drittes Buch, 
Erste Abteilung, 790 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1921; this is equivalent to 
L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 2‘, revised by Carl Robert); 
compare Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grecques et Romaines, 3.104~-105. 


him is given the most difficult post, in the center of 
the boat, without the casting of lots. When he wishes 
to trim a new oar, he uproots a pine tree with his 
hands*, and, even when the Argonauts are successful 
in his absence, they reflect how much more successful 
they would have been with his help®. So great a 
personage would efface the hero, and so Apollonius 
at the end of Book 1 has Heracles left behind in Mysia, 
searching for his beloved Hylas, who has been carried 
off by a nymph. It is to be noted, furthermore, that 
the Argonauts and the Quest, not the adventures of 
Jason, are the subject-matter of the poem. Jason's 
position is not like that of Odysseus in the Odyssey or 
that of Aeneas in the Aeneid. Like a Macedonian 
king he is primus inter pares. 

But let us return to the departure of the heroes. 
Following the prayer to Apollo there are a sacrifice and 
a feast, but Jason sits apart and broods, duhyxavos. 
Now the word duhyavos may be rendered by ‘help- 
less’. It is Apollonius’s favorite epithet for his hero. 
As a matter of fact several of Jason's comrades prove 
more resourceful than their leader. The reason for 
Jason’s dunxavia, frequently mentioned, is, it may be, 
to make it clear how very difficult the Quest really is; 
Apollonius, however, seems to protest too much In 
this case Jason is comforted by Idas, in language, how- 
ever, that is overweening; here and in Book 3 Idas is a 
somewhat pale reflection of Thersites (Iliad 2). Idmon 
admonishes Idas upon his irreverence. The quarrel 
between the two seems to be brought in largely to give 
Orpheus the opportunity to soothe them by his sweet 
singing. The burden of Orpheus’s song is philosophic, 
relating to the Empedoclean doctrine of the fusion and 
the sundering of elements in creation. Passages in this 
song, it has been suggested”, influenced certain ex- 
pressions in Milton. 

At dawn the Argo leaves the harbor, and Jason weeps 
at leaving his fatherland. The passage is copied by 
Vergil at Aeneid 3.10; a remark by Henry on the latter 
passage is worth quoting?’: ‘‘In the more trivial, no less 
than in the more important, features of his character, 
Aeneas is drawn after Jason: not only is he the daring 
adventurer, the intrepid navigator, the faithless se- 
ducer, but he leaves home weeping ” But weeping 
is by no means a rarity in the Argonautica. Before the 
Argo reaches home its crew must have shed enough 
tears to float it. 

The most interesting episode in Book 1 is the curious 
adventure at Lemnos. The women of Lemnos had 
killed all their menfolk, and were living alone under 
the rule of their queen Hypsipyle. The women at first 
plan how they may repulse the Argonauts, but the 


AT. 1199-1200. %2.145-146. 

*Mooney (see note 1, above), 100-101, notes on 1.496, 503, 514. 
The simile of the bees at 1.879 is echoed at Paradise Lost 1.768. 
There are many allusions to Milton in the notes to the translation 
by Preston (see note 9, above). 

71James Henry, Aeneidea, 2.359 (Dublin, 1878). <In Naevius, 
i. e. long before the Aeneid was written, Aeneas weeps as he leaves 
the land of his fathers. In Ernst Diehl, Poetarum Romanorum 
Veterum Reliquiae (Bonn, Marcus and Weber, 1911), Fragment 3 
runs as follows: 

amborum uxores 
noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis 
flentes ambae, abeuntes lacrimis cum multis 
On those lines see my remarks in The Classical Journal 19 (1924), 
201-202. C. K.>. 
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ancient spinster Polyxo shows how the visit of the men 
may be turned to advantage. The Argonauts are most 
lavishly welcomed, therefore, and dancing and gladness 
are restored to the island. The designs embroidered 
upon the mantle that Jason wore as he came from the 
ship are realistically described in a digression of over 
fifty lines. A respectable epic must include such a 
description: had not Homer described the designs on 
the shield of Achilles, and had not Hesiod described 
Heracles’s shield? Catullus?® did not scorn to follow 
our poet in the account of the embroidered coverlet. 
But the difference between a shield and a mantle 
illustrates wonderfully well the difference between 
Homer and Apollonius, between swift-footed Achilles 
and Jason, who is regularly déujyavos when vigor or 
decision is required, but whose sartorial perfection and 
devastating success with the ladies are always sympa- 
thetically treated by Apollonius. The best descriptions 
of Jason are always given in connection with the ad- 
miration of women. It will be so when he first enters 
the ken of Medea, it is so here, it was so when he left 
Pagasae and the throngs of feminine admirers. On 
that occasion he is likened to Apollo striding toward 
Delos (1.307-311). Vergil copies the simile in his 
description of Aeneas (Aeneid 4.143-145): 
Qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 


deserit ac Delum maternam invisit Apollo 
instauratque choros... . 


Upon that passage Henry remarks?®: ‘‘Not only is the 
hero of the Aeneid modelled after the hero of the Argo- 
nautics (see Rem. on Aen. 3.10), but he is made the 
subject of the selfsame comparisons...'’ Indeed 
the almost feminine nicety of apparel characteristic of 
Aeneas is probably due to the character of his proto- 
type, and this character in Jason is probably due to the 
fact that Apollonius was writing for the sophisticated 
society of a gay metropolis. 

At Lemnos the Argonauts are entertained by the 
feminine populace, ‘‘For Cypris stirred in them a sweet 
desire, for the sake of Hephaestus of many counsels, in 
order that Lemnos might be again inhabited by 
men...’*° Jason, naturally, corsorts with the queen. 
The heroes seem perfectly content to stay permanently, 
until Heracles, who had remained on board, roughly 
recalls them to their duty. Thereupon the dispassionate 
parting is described; Hypsipyle, cordially but not very 
hopefully, invites Jason to return, and consoles herself 
with the hope of a son. Either our poet is incapable of 
depicting passion, a supposition which his delineation 
of Medea disproves utterly, or he is aiming at a noble 
restraint, which is very unlikely in view of the heroic 
weeping we notice elsewhere, or he is showing how a 
well-bred modern is expected to shake off an affair 
with a questionable foreign woman, and so is preparing 
his readers for Jason's attitude toward Medea. 

The Argonauts next touch at Samothrace, where 
they are initiated into the rites of the Cabeiri, whose 
mysteries, the poet declares, it is unlawful for him to 


264. 

2*In the work named in note 27, above, 2.639. 

1.850-852. In this paper all translations from the Argonautica 
into prose are from the version of R. C. Seaton, in The Loeb Class 
ical Library (1912). 


reveal. Next they come to the Island of Bears in the 
Propontis, where they are welcomed by the Doliones 
and their king Cyzicus*!; there they kill the monstrous 
six-handed giants. They sail onwards, but at nightfall 
are driven back to the island again, and are unwittingly 
attacked in the darkness by their former hosts. The 
battle is described, to conform with epic requirements, 
it would seem, rather than for its own sake. Apollo- 
nius’s real interest lies in an explanation of local custom 
in offerings to the dead, which is involved in the in- 
cident. Stormy weather detains the Argo for twelve 
days. Then the soothsayer Mopsus, interpreting the 
voice of a halcyon, bids the Argonauts sacrifice to Rhea, 
Mother of the Gods, whereupon the winds die, and the 
voyage is resumed. The Argonauts row on until even- 
ing and then rest, all except Heracles, who drives the 
ship on alone until his oar breaks®: ‘And one half he 
held in both his hands as he fell sideways, the other the 
sea swept away with its receding wave. And he sat up 
in silence glaring round; for his hands were unac- 
customed to lie idle’. 

The Argonauts reach the Mysian shore at evening*: 

’Twas the hour when the delver or ploughman aback 


from the field doth hie 
With joy to his hut, and his soul sore craveth the 


eventide meat, 

And bow on the threshhold his knees, and totter his 
weary feet. 

All dust-besprent he beholdeth his cramped hands 


worn with toil, 
With many a curse reviling the taskmaster Belly the 


while... . 
The excellent realistic portraiture of this passage shows 
that Apollonius could have made his heroes more vivid 
if he would. But such realism is essentially Hellenistic, 
and only occasionally does Apollonius permit himself 
such lapses from the classic norm which he made his 
standard. 

In Mysia occurs the beautiful Hylas episode, related 
at the end of Book 1. While Heracles is occupied in 
trimming an oar in the forest, his beloved young squire 
Hylas goes to fetch him water, and is drawn down into 
the fountain by anymph. First Polyphemus and then 
Heracles himself hear the lad’s cries and wander 
through the forest in search of him, and all three are left 
behind. This adventure accounts for the withdrawal of 
Heracles from the enterprise, and also explains the 
aition of the Mysian Hylas cult; but the story itself is 
well told, better, I think, than in the poem of Theo- 
critus* on the subject. The incident is expanded and 
its romantic possibilities are enhanced in William 
Morris’s poem, The Life and Death of Jason®. When 
the Argonauts discover the absence of Heracles, they 
are indignant, and Telamon accuses Jason (who is 
dunxavlnow drvxdels) of having left Heracles behind 
because of jealousy. Peace is restored by Glaucus, who 
rises out of the sea to explain the situation. 

In 1.977 Cyzicus is said to have bought his wife of her father by 
‘priceless gifts’. This illustrates Apollonius’s care in his archaizing. 
At 2.1149 he alludes to the later practice of the father providing a 
dowry. Homer, too, had both practices. 81, 1168-1171. 

%1.1172-1176. In this paper all translations from the Argo- 
nautica into verse are (except as noted) from the excellent version 


by Arthur S. Way, in The Temple Classics (London, Dent, 1901). 


“Theocritus 13. Ape: 
“Book 4, pages 55-74 in the Everyman's Library edition. 
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Book 2 opens with a fine account of a boxing match 
between Amycus, King of the Bebrycians, a murderous 
bruiser, and Polydeuces, the scientific boxer among the 
Argonauts. Of course Polydeuces wins, and the Bebry- 
cians are driven off when they attempt an attack. 
Next we have the striking story of Phineus, who had 
been afflicted for many years by the unspeakable 
Harpies because he had revealed to man too clearly 
the will of the gods. The disgustingly detailed picture 
of Phineus (as of old Polyxo in Book I) is a character- 
istically Hellenistic development of the wretched heroes 
of Euripides. The Harpies are forever banished by 
Zetes and Calais, the winged sons of the North Wind. 
The blind prophet, in gratitude, gives the Argonauts 
directions for their future movements. Their salva- 
tion, he hints, is to come through the help of ‘the 
Cyprian’. After the Argonauts leave Phineus, they 
must sail through the Clashing Rocks. There is a 
vigorous description of the exploit, somewhat marred 
by a remarkable picture of Athena holding a rock back 
with one hand and shoving Argo along with the other. 
Athena’s arrival on the scene is the occasion for another 
of Apollonius’s beautiful but somewhat irrelevant 
similes. Because it illustrates Apollonius’s almost 
Vergilian sadness and his psychological insight, of 
which I wish to speak further, I shall quote it here**: 
And as when one roveth far from his native land, as we 
men often wander with enduring heart, nor is any land 
too distant but all ways are clear to his view, and he 
sees in mind his own home, and at once the way over sea 
and land seems plain, and swiftly thinking, now this 
way, now that, he strains with eager eyes; so swiftly the 
daughter of Zeus darted down and set her foot on 
the cheerless shore of Thynia. 

After some minor adventures the Argonauts reach 
the land of the Mariandyni, where Idmon and the pilot 
Tiphys meet their deaths. Jason yields to a fit of 
despondency: he is entirely dufyavos*?. Peleus, whose 
resourcefulness is noticed on several occasions, comforts 
Jason, and Ancaeus assumes the helm. 

On the Island of Ares the Argonauts are attacked by 
birds with sword-like wings. Here, too, comes an 
incident which is important for the plot. The Ar- 
gonauts meet the four shipwrecked sons of Phrixus and 
Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes, King of Colchis. After 
the death of Phrixus (who had fled to Colchis on the 
ram with the golden fleece), his sons had been misused 
by their grandfather and had tried to escape to Greece. 
Argus, one of the four, warns the heroes that Aeetes 
will not yield the Golden Fleece; their spirits are 
restored by some bold words from Peleus. On the last 
lap of their journey to Colchis they see the eagle sent to 
torment Prometheus, and they hear the Titan’s cries. 
Book 2 ends with the Argo run into a backwater on 
the river Phasis. 

(To be concluded) 


CoLumBia UNIVERSITY Moses Hapas 


%2.541-548. The originality of Apollonius may be perceived by 
comparing Iliad 15.80, which the Scholiast savs is the original of our 
passage. The best remarks of the excellent scholiasts to Apollonius 
are given, in a French translation, in the notes to the translation of 
by H. de La Ville de Mirmont, de Rhodes, 
Les Argonautiques (Bordeaux and Paris, G. Gounouilhou, 1892). 
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Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals. By John Jay Chap. 
man. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company (1931). Pp. viii + 181. $2.00. 

Mr. John Jay Chapman’s booklet, Lucian, Plato and 
Greek Morals, is an interesting and finely written 
popular essay, combining a great deal of keen, truthful 
observation with strong personal feeling and a tendency 
to exaggeration. In a short Introduction (1-4) the 
author solicits the favor of his public by making it 
clear that he, like Shakespeare and all blithe spirits, is 
no professional scholar but an amateur, and therefore 
qualified to write sensibly. As knight-errant in the 
cause of Everyman and of the oppressed undergraduate, 
he tilts valiantly at the windmills of professional 
scholarship as at some horrid monster set to ‘‘guard 
Apollo’s hill. ..”’ (3). In order to make it appear that 
he has a real enemy to deal with, Mr. Chapman mis- 
represents the proper aims and uses of scholarship, 
contrasts its worst tendencies with the best in liter- 
ature, and confuses its function—as scholars themselves 
occasionally do—with those of poetry and aesthetic 
criticism. He gives us to understand that critical in- 
formation is worthless as being an enemy to poetry and 
to imagination; that accurate scholarship necessarily 
precludes imaginative scholarship'; that a student 
‘cannot taste the honey...’’ (3) of ancient literature 
because he is first compelled to bore his way through a 
lot of treatises about that literature, and that scholars 
are a great bore to themselves as well as to everybody 
else. There are some grains of truth in all this, but it 
would be a long and thankless job to attempt to sepa- 
rate them from the chaff. Much of Mr. Chapman's 
criticism would be just if he had directed it against the 
abuses of scholarship and pedagogy instead of baldly 
identifying these abuses with scholarship itself, which 
varies as much with the man and with the time as does 
any art. But here, as elsewhere, he is too impatient to 
make even such distinctions as Lucian makes in The 
Fisherman. He raises the whole question of ‘‘the meet- 
ing-place between scholarship and literature..." (4) 
without contributing anything toward an intelligent 
discussion of it. 

I have indicated the type of thing to which I object 
in Mr. Chapman's essay, but for the rest of his booklet 
I have only admiration and sympathy —admiration for 
the author's intelligent and independent approach 
to the ancient writers, and sympathy with the sub- 
stance of what he has to say about Lucian and Plato. 


‘This kind of false antithesis is more orless typical of Mr. Chap- 
man’s style; he prefers to be effective rather than accurate. He 
gives us precisely what he himself calls, in connection with Plato- 
nism (173), Av ision of truth which does not call upon us to get 
out of our armchair It is not true that accurate scholarship 
destroys the imagination witness Milton, Gilbert Murray, Gilder- 

sleeve, Paul Shorey, A. E. Housman, not to mention scores of others 
who are at the same time accurate scholars and brilliant writers—, 
though it is true that the specialized study of objective facts tends 
to enlist in its service a greater number of naturally unimaginative 
minds than does literature. There is no denying that those critics 
are very much worthwhile who appeal through the intelligence to 
our emotional sympathies or antipathies and thus carry on actively 
the perennial revaluation of values. This, however, is not ordi- 
narily the scholar’s function when he speaks to the world in his pro- 
fessional capacity, though _ should be his function to a great 
extent in the class-room. Professionally he pursues a more ob- 
jective and impersonal type of truth, and, to avoid vexation of 
spirit, usually refrains from entering into the world's free-for-all 
battle of opinions where emotion and the assertion of will, rather 
than plain truth, hold sway, and where, until new worlds are 
created, ‘‘Chaos umpire sits” 
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In Lucian Mr. Chapman (181) finds a man after his own 
heart, a ‘‘joyous, courageous, and humane charac- 
ter...'', who is to be admired not merely for his wit 
but for his whole criticism of life. This is the chief dis- 
tinction of the essay, that it does homage to Lucian as a 
serious thinker. In his own day Lucian complained 
that his admirers appreciated only the novelty of his 
lectures, while they overlooked the fine art in their 
composition; if he were living to-day, he might have a 
similar complaint to make against those well-meaning 
friends of his who, though they are pleased with his 
virtuosity as an entertainer, as that of some charming 
but disreputable companion, fail to appreciate the 
underlying dignity of his character and the vitality of 
his thought. To these qualities of the man Mr. Chap- 
man does full justice. He begins the main part of his 
book with a short chapter on Lucian the Man (5-21), 
and then presents a longer chapter entitled Illus- 
trations (22-112), which consists mainly of selections 
from the writings of Lucian as translated by Fowler? 
and by Harmon*, interspersed here and there with 
some interesting comment of his own. He praises 
Lucian in general terms (5) as 

...a man of wit, fancy, irony, earnestness, solemnity, 
subtle humor, broad burlesque, a man of immense read- 
ing and incredible fluidity of thought and word, who 
writes sometimes with the care of a gem-cutter, and 
often with the freedom and splash of Shakespeare. . . . 
Yet the character of the man, to Mr. Chapman, 1s 
simple (14-15): 

... His leading trait is a passionate sympathy for the 
lower classes, for the millions who live on farms and in 
tenement houses—artisans, laborers, sailors, harlots. 
The injustice of human life haunts him. He drags 
in the slums, even in his burlesques, as may be seen by 
the speech of Momus in the first Illustration quoted 
below. 

Behind the cutting irony and savage invective of the 

dialogues there is a benevolent person whose philosophy 
of life is sunny. This may seem to be too simple a 
summary of a man who wrote under so many dazzling 
disguises; but when you have read one of Lucian’s 
dialogues, you have the key to all of them. . . . His ideas 
are few: the variety of the symbols by which he ex- 
presses them is all but miraculous. 
The underlying benignity of Lucian’s character and his 
sympathy with the common man are too often over- 
looked by thosé who see in him merely a polished 
scoffer. Mr. Chapman does well to call attention to 
these qualities, and to illustrate them by selections 
from Lucian’s writings, especially the Letters to Cronus 
and The Cock. 

Lucian was hostile to any kind of formal philosophy, 
partly because he saw so much sham and futility in the 
professors of such philosophy, but also, as Mr. Chap- 
man observes (181), because he realized ‘‘the powerless- 
ness of human symbols to enclose Truth..." He is 
negative and cold only from the point of view of those 
who cannot conceive of a noble life otherwise than in 
(98). The 
strong and positive moral character of the man escapes 
notice for the very reason that it is not manifested in 


terms of an ‘‘established certitude. 


*H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler, The Works of Lucian of Samo- 
sata (Four volumes. Oxford University Press, 1905); A. M. Har- 
mon, in The Loeb Classical Library (of this translation four volumes 
out of eight have appeared, 1013, 1915, 1921, 1925). 


philosophic formulas, but must usually be read between 
the lines. Lucian has the socialist’s faith in the nobility 
of the natural man. For him, as for Homer's heroes, 
nature and common sense, not theory, are the best 
guides to life; and the way to the good life lies, first of 
all, through the banishing of superstition and the clear- 
ing away of intellectual rubbish. In addressing himself 
to this task Lucian exhibits, in the words of Mr. Chap- 
man (169), 

...anon-Hellenic, ethical passion which has the heat of 


religion, yet does not appeal to the authority or use the 
symbols of religion... . 


Concerning the supposed negative character of Lucian’s 
thought, Mr. Chapman says (98-99) : 

...Not only toward the Church, but toward every 
established certitude, class, clique, or potency he acted 
as a dissolvent. Even modern and sympathetic editors 
can hardly let him go without suggesting that he is, 
after all, too purely destructive, too negative. They 
ask what does Lucian leave behind? Well, ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ Lucian, after sleeping for a 
thousand years in Byzantium, came to Western Europe 
and became a wholesome, vivifying influence upon the 
minds and temperaments of men. He can be traced in 
all the modern literature of Europe. He was and is a 
personal stimulant upon the individual minds that are 
touched by his writings. He was an awakener, an 
inspirer. His works, which looked like a mere magazine 
of explosives, are seen in their results to have been a pod 
filled with seeds, freighted with regenerative and 
spontaneous power. The spirit in which a man works is 
what counts in the end. Had Lucian been morose and 
cynical, had he even been gay and cynical, like Voltaire, 
his influence would not Have struck so deep. But he is 
not cynical. He is buoyant, hearty, manly, clear as a 
bell and staunch as a ploughman; and it is this part of 
him that survives through the ages. 

The expression Greek Morals in the title of Mr. 
Chapman's booklet refers to pederasty as treated by 
Lucian and Plato respectively. This subject is dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV (113-136). Lucian’s occasional 
jibes at Socrates and Plato as pederasts Mr. Chapman 
interprets as a moral crusade against that vice. Mr. 
Chapman's argument on this subject may best be con- 
veyed in his own words (119-120, 121): 

In reading Plato I had always felt that there was, 
mixed in with the Platonic branch of Greek thought, 
an element that cannot be assimilated, a ptomaine that 
is almost too dulcet in the mouth, and is later followed 
by a false balance in the faculties, which begin to 
function, as it were, in a fool’s paradise. I said to 
myself, ‘There is an opiate in this wine.’ Furthermore, 
my prejudice against Plato had a tendency to spread to 
the rest of Attic literature. That literature seemed 
to spring from an intelligence that was over-acute, and 
more interested in a demonstration than in truth itself. 
But what might be at the bottom of the trouble I could 
not guess. Thus Lucian’s bold, bald stroke at the 
greatest of Greek writers, falling as it did on the precise 
spot where the intellect and the senses meet—the 
nexus and nerve-centre of sex—-seemed to explain my 
inability to sympathize with the Greek temperament. 
The Attic mind was abnormal. 

There is a relation between Lucian’s hatred of 
pederasty and his contempt for Greek philosophy, a 
contempt which I was beginning to share. He, too, 
had felt that the interwoven, never-ending sophisti- 
cations of Plato have no relation to the hard facts of 
life. There was a sedative, an opiate in this wine that 
tasted so sweet. Lucian rejected the brew because he 
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had a sound stomach. His hostility shows the honest 
disgust of the natural man. 

Much of this chapter is taken up with a denunciation 
of Plato’s Symposium and the conventional modern 
interpretation of it. While recognizing a great deal of 
fine writing in the Symposium, Mr. Chapman neverthe- 
less insists (130) that the book as a whole is ‘‘confined 
to the praise of a particular practice...’’, and that a 
very odious one. He believes that modern readers and 
interpreters of Plato would do well to look this fact in 
the face with Lucianic honesty, instead of laboring 
to find mystical meanings in the Symposium in order 
to be edified by it. His derogatory comments on the 
popular editors of Plato are as just, to my mind, as they 
are merry (122, 124): 

...The British and American scholars who edit Plato 
speak as from a pulpit: they have a great concern for 
the souls of their readers. They regard Plato as an 
authority on Divine Truth, and themselves as teachers 
of morality and religion. They are expansive, weighted 
down by a sense of responsibility, and—like the Al- 
mighty in the Prologue to Goethe’s ‘Faust’—they have 
disaccustomed themselves to laughter. They feel 
obliged to expound the ‘Symposium’ by a preliminary 
canter over somewhat thin ice. For what two fields of 
thought could be further apart than the moral ideals 
of mid-Victorian tradition and the myths improvised by 
an imaginative and sophisticated Greek philosopher to 
amuse a dinner-party?.... 


I must give Mr. Lamb the credit of taking the bull by 
the horns... .But Mr. Jowett, of Oxford, seizes the bull 
by the tail and is dragged round and round the field by 
him, sometimes catching at a post of Christian doctrine 
as it flashes by, sometimes trying to steer the bull by a 
gallant stubbing of his own toes against a yielding 
mound of middle-class humbug... . 


Mr. Chapman’s twentieth-century aversion to 
scholars may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
he is often thinking about certain of its mid-Victorian 


representatives; scholars as well as others change with 
the era. 

The fifth and last chapter (137-181) is entitled Plato 
and Lucian Contrasted. Here Plato is introduced in 
order that his failings may be contrasted with the 
virtues of Lucian, the philosopher’s elaborate quibbling 
and love of mystification with the sophist’s clear and 
forceful objectivity. Mr. Chapman allows that Plato 
is a great literary genius, but (144) he considers him an 
entertainer and ‘‘a prince of conjurers’’ rather than a 
serious thinker bent on discovering the truth. Compare 
141-142: 

The atmosphere of Plato’s dialogues is an atmosphere 

of badinage. It would seem almost superfluous to call 
attention to the playful nature of Plato’s procedure. 
The serious digressions are kept from being too serious 
by timely interruptions and by-play. Yet so long as 
there are persons—and among them the leading scholars 
of France and England—who regard Plato’s philosophic 
conclusions with respect as demonstrations of truth, it is 
excusable to point out that Plato’s conclusions have no 
more value than if they had been introduced as asides in 
the course of a frankly fictitious narrative. They have 
the parade of science and the appeal of poetry. 
Mr. Chapman then proceeds to point out (143) that 
the Gorgias is ‘‘truly a Nightmare of Quibbledom. . .” 
and (160) that the Crito is ‘‘made up of a tangle of 
sophistications which do not hang together...’’. He 
also has some trenchant remarks to make about the 
Phaedo, and about Athenian dialectics in general as a 
game rather than a serious pursuit. 

Mr. Chapman writes in a delightful style, as may be 
seen from the quotations given above. He always 
means what he says; and, in spite of occasional ex- 
aggerations and half-truths, a great deal of forceful 
thinking lies back of his main propositions. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS B. E. PERRY 


A CORRECTION OF PROFESSOR FRASER’S PAPER, THE SUITOR’S COMPETITION 
IN ARCHERY 


On page 28, column 2, last full paragraph, of the 


current volume of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY the words 


““helve”’ and “‘helving-hole’’ should exchange places. 
CHARLES KNAPP 
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WEDECK’S 
THIRD YEAR LATIN 


. strikingly well adapted to read- 
ing for thought and an understanding 
of Roman life, especially in the topi- 
cal arrangement of the general selec- 
tions and in a series of thought 
questions after each paragraph” 
WreEN Jones GrinstEap, University 
of Pennsylvania, in The School Review, 
September, 1932. 
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Our Roman Legacy 


THE THIRD SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


July 3— August 12, 1933 


Sites visited last summer were Aegina, Eleusis, 
Marathon, Sunium, Rhamnus, Eleutherae, Plataea, 
Askra, Thebes, Haliartus, Orchomenus, Chae- 
ronea, Delphi, Thermopylae, Chalkis, Eretria, 
Aulis, Tanagra, Ithaca, Olympia, Megaspelaeon, 
Corinth, Acrocorinth, Nemea, Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Epidaurus, Argos, Mantinea, the Arcadian Orcho- 
menus, Tegea, Bassae, Messene, Ithome, Sparta, 
and Mistra. 

The entire expense (exclusive of personal items) 
for the six weeks in Greece last summer was only 
$163.00. Next summer should be a most economi- 
cal time to study in Greece. 

For further information write the Director of 
the Summer Session, 


Louis E. Lord 
272 Oak Street Oberlin, Ohio 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD OF THE CLASSICS 


A COMPLETE MODERN SERIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 


A modern course which retains the time-tested principles of experienced teaching. 


A modern adaptation of the most popu- 
LATIN LESSONS lar first-year textbook in Latin ever pub- 
SMITH-THOMPSON lished. 


A unified course in Roman life and _his- 
SECOND LATIN tory. Selections adapted from Eutropius 

ose and Livy, and from Caesar’s Gallic and 
Civil Wars. 


Selections from Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, 
THIRD LATIN and Livy. Illustrated by photographs se- 
KELSEY- MEINECKE cured by Professor Kelsey in his travels. 


Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, 
FOURTH LATIN Horace, and Martial, broadening the field of 
fourth-year Latin. Illustrations, full notes, 


CARLISLE-RICHARDSON 
objective tests. 


All four titles conform in principle and content to the generally approved recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation and to College Entrance Examination 
Board requirements. 
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